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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS TWO SONS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
On the Divine Being. 
James. Since our last interview, brother John 
and I have been conversing on the attributes of 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1859. 
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Father. Tam willing to explain to you my 
views upon the subject, and I wish you to state all 
the objections that may occur to you; for it’ is my 
desire that we may all be seekers of truth, and 
not the champions of a party. Before I proceed 
to state my views upon the main question, I 
must make a few remarks upon the subject of 
belief. 

It appears to me, that belief does not depend 
entirely upon our own will ; for we often hear 
things asserted, that we could not believe if we 
were to try. Ifa man who was really very sick, 
was told by his physician that he was not sick, 
and that he might get up and walk, itis very 
certain that the sick man would not believe him, 
although he might wish it were in his power to 
believe. 

Belief depends upon the weight of evidence 

| presented before the mind, and upon our having a 
_ clear perception of that evidence. Ifthe mind 


the Divine Being, and his manifestations tothe | be clouded by the prejudices of education, or 
children of men in different ages of the world biassed by interest, it will not always perceive 
He appears to think there is something so myste- | the evidence on Loth sides, that may be present- 
rious in the subject, that we ought to believe | ed to it; which is a fact that may be illustrated 
without understanding it; but I am opposed to! by our outward vision: for when a great number 
every thing like implicit belief: and as different of objects are presented before us at the same 
doctrines are taught among men, I cannot be- ; time, the eye will naturally rest upon those ob- 
lieve any of them, until the subject shall become jects which are most agreeable to us, and will 
clear to my own understanding. | sometimes overlook other objects, so as not to 

John. Here is the difference between brother perceive them at all. We therefore make up 
James and myself: he is determined to measure | our opinions according to the evidence that we 
every thing by his own finite understanding, | perceive ; and if we perceive only a part of the 
even the three-fold existence of the infinite God ; | evidence, we may be irresistibly led to form an 
but I do not feel at liberty to doubt any thingthat | erroneous opinion. But if, at any time after- 
appears to be clearly recorded in the holy scrip- | wards, we come to perceive the remaining evi- 
tures, although it may be beyond my limited | dence, we shall then be obliged to change this 
comprehension : for I find, that even in the works | opinion. Therefore, I do not condemn any man 
of creation, there are many things that I do not for entertaining opinions different from my own ; 










understand, yet it is impossible to doubt them. 
For instance, I know there is an intimate 
connexion between the soul and body, and 
yet | cannot understand how they are united, 
nor how a material body can be acted on by an 
immaterial soul. We cannot understand how the 
simplest operations in nature take place. For 
example, the growth of grass is a fact that we all 
ucknowledge, but we do not understand how it 
tukes place. I therefore conclude, that it would 
be a piece of great folly in me to attempt to un- 
derstand the mystery of three persons in the 
Godhead ; for if the scriptures assures us of the 
act, I ask no further evidence. 


for I conclude that one or the other of us has not 
seen the subject in all its bearings; and I feel 
assured, that if we are both faithful to put in 
practice all that we do know tobe good, the Di- 
vine Being will not leave us without sufficient 
light to guide our steps in the way that leads to 
eternal peace, 

There are many facts which we cannot explain, 
and yet we are obliged to believe them, because 
the evidence of their existence is so plain as to 
leave no room for doubt. In this case, it is the 
fact that is the object of our belief, and not the 
manner or process by which the fact has been 
produced ; for if this process be hidden from us, 
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it cannot be an object of belicf. For instance, in 
the cases mentioned by John ; the union of the 
soul and body, andthe actionof the soul upon the 
body, are facts which I cannot doubt; but the 
manner in which they are united, and the princi- 
ple by which the soul acts upon the body, are 
hidden from me, and consequently this manner 
and this principle are not the objects of my belief. 
That the grass grows is a fact for which I have 
the evidence of my senses ; but so far as I cannot 
perceive the process by which it grows, this pro- 
cess is not an object of my belief. The human 
mind is so constituted that we cannot believe 
without sufficient evidence; nor can we believe 
any proposition that contains in itself a contra- 
diction or an absurdity: for no evidence can 
prove athing that contradicts itself. For in- 
stances, ifa person were to say that a part of any 
given thing is as large as the whole of it: here 
is a contradiction that no authority whatever 
could make me believe. Compulsion may make 
hypocrites, but it never can make believers. It 
is related of Socrates,that when he was asked 
his opinion of some writings that were very ob- 
scure, he replied that he approved of those parts 
which he understood, and he therefore concluded 
that the parts which he did not understand 
were equally good. This is the conclusion I 
have formed with regard to the scriptures; and 
therefore I am far from rejecting any passage 
which I do not understand; for I apprehend 
there may be truths contained in such passages, 
which, in a more advanced stage of experience, 
will become clear to my mind. 

James. This explanation is satisfactory to me ; 
but I believe it is very common for men to with- 
draw their attention from that kind of evidence 
with does not accord with their prejudices and 
passions ; and this is a species of wilful neglect, 
for which we shall certainly be held accountable. 
The term mystery, which is so often used by reli- 
gious teachers in order to extricate themselves 
from the absurdities of their own doctrines, has 
been perverted from its original meaning. A 
mystery among the ancients, was not a doctrine 
supposed to be incomprehensible in itself ; but it 
was something that was hidden, or withheld 
from the-public, and only revealed to a fav ored 
few ; and therefore, when it was revealed to any 
one, "it was no longer a mystery te him. 

Father. There are two kinds of mysteries 
mentioned in thescriptures The first is that kind 
to which Christ alludes, when he says to his dis- 
ciples, “It is given to you to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given.’ Mat. xiii. 11. These mysteries are 
not revealed through the wisdom or learning of 
man; for he says, “I thank thee, O Father 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid 
these things from the wise atid prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes: even so Father, for so 
it seemed good inthy sight.” Luke x. 21. “Even 
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the mystery,” says the apostle, “ which hath been 
hid from ages and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to his saints; to whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the gentiles ; which is, Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.”” Col. i. 26, 27. 

From these passages it appears, that the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God are only revealed to 
the children of the kingdom, who are the meck, 
the humbled, the teachable, as babes ; and they 
are hidden from the wise and prudent of this 
world ; that is, from those who attempt to under- 
stand them by the wisdom and learning of man, 
without coming to the experimental knowledge 
of the truth. ‘There is, however, another kind 
of mystery, called the “mystery of iniquity,” 
which the apostle Paul said had begun to work, 
even in his day, and should be more fully re- 
vealed in “ the man of sin and son of perdition,” 
who “opposes and exalts himself above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he 
as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” 2 Thes. ii. 3-7. This 
isthe same kind of mystery which the apostle 
John alludes to in the Revelations; for he de- 
scribes the apostate.church as “ a woman sitting 
upon a scarlet colored beast, fnll of names of 
blasphemy ; and upon her forehead was a name 
written Mystery, Babylon the great.” It appears 
that the apostle Paul forewarned the church of 
Colosse against the particular snare that would 
cause its “falling away ;” for he says, “ As 
ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
so walk ye in him, rooted and built up in him, 
and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ ; for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.”’ Col. ii. 6-9. 


(To be continued.) 


A Memorial of Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our beloved friend, Jacos L.Morr, 
deceased. 

Feeling deeply sensible of the great loss we 
have sustained in the removal, by death, of this 
our beloved friend, and believing the remem- 
brance of those who have been examples of faith- 
fulness to manifested duty, has a tendency to 

strengthen and encourage others to “ walk by the 

same rule and mind the same thing,” we feel it 

right to prepare a memoria] concerning him, 
fully believing he has received an entrance into 
that heavenly kingdom which is the reward of 
the righteous. 

He was born in the city of New York, on the 
13th of 9th month, 1784. His parents were 
Jacob and Deborah La Mott, the latter a worthy 
member of our Society, who was much concerned 
for her children, and it is believed her example 
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and care had a good effect upon our deceased 
friend. 

Although not addicted to gross evils, he was 
prone to levity and mirth; and his testimony is 
remembered, that when returning home from 
such pastimes, the convictions of truth on his 
mind were so strong, that tears of contrition have 
fallen from his eyes, as he passed through the 
streets of the city, when little was to be heard 
but the watchman at his post. Karly in life sub- 
mitting to these visitations of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love, he was drawn to attend the meetings 
of Friends; and he writes of himself, as a brand 
plucked from the burning, and a monument of 
the mercy of God. 

He was married the 6th of &th month, 1806, 
to Hanah Riker, with whom he lived in great 
harmony and mutual affection for fifty years. It 
may be truly said of him, he was an affectionate 
husband, a tender parent, and a kind neighbor, 
being cheerful in his deportment, and upright in 
his dealings among men ; he was much beloved 
by those who knew him. 

He was received a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting, at his own request, in the 4th 
month, 1807, being in the 23d year of his age. 

It appears to have been his practice to commit 
to writing some of the exercises of his mind, on 
various subjects, and we believe nothing can de- 
scribe him more pertinently than some extracts 
from them. 

After taking the responsibilities of a family, 
and entering into business, he says: “I had 
many close trials, besetments, and temptations, 
in which my religious faith was closely tried. I 
now see very clearly that many, or at least some 
of the difficulties and truubles that I have expe- 
rienced might have been avoided, had 1 always 
attended to the revelations of the spirit in my 
younger years; they were biought about by my 
unfaithfulness; I wandered from my inward 
Guide, and was almost forgetful of the day of my 
espousal. But blessed be Israel’s God ; thanks. 
giving and praise be ascribed unto him, although 
I wandered from the fold and went into the wil- 
derness, he followed me, and kept close to me, 
and, giving me strength to resist temptation, 
preserved me from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and thus renewed my faith, enabling me 
to bear up the testimonies of our Society. Al- 
though a part of the time I resided out of the city, 
I seldom missed attending a meeting, notwith- 
standing [ had to rowa boat ten miles to get 
there, and sometimes returned the same day.” 

In the summer of 1814 he settled within the 
cempass of this Monthly Meeting, and became a 
member of it, by certificate, and when health per- 
mitted, was diligent in attending meeting, al- 
though living nearly ten miles from it. In re- 
cording the faithfulness and perseverance of our 
dear friend in this particular, we desire not to 
eulogize him, but to stimulate others to press 
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through difficulties in the performance of this 
reasonable duty 

Having experienced the benefit resulting from 
an early dedication to the service of his Divine 
Master, he was often deeply concerned for the 
welfare of others, and sometimes in meetings it 
seemed right for him to express it; but feeling 
that the call and qualification for the solemn 
work of the ministry are of God, he put it off 
from time to time, until about the thirty-first 
year of his age, when, in a public meeting at 
Shappaqua, he appeared in supplication for the 
preservation of himself and the assembly, under 
the weight of which he was deeply humbled, 
keeping in view the testimony of our Holy Pat- 
tern, “ my doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
me.”’ . His communications were sound and edi- 
fying. He experienced the sustaining hand of 
Almighty Goodness to be as a wall of defence 
around about him, preserving him in the faith, 
for which he was concerned earnestly to contend. 
His ministry was acknowledged, and he was re- 
commended as a member of the Meeting of min- 
isters and elders in 1830.” ‘ This,” he says, 
‘again increased my responsibility, as now I 
was at liberty, if I felt a concern to visit Friends 
of other meetings, to open it to the Monthly Meet- 
ing.” Feeling himself a monument of mercy, 
raised up in order to proclaim the goodness and 
mercy of God, he endeavored to stir up the pure 
mind in others, by testifying of his graze, the word 
nigh in the heart, and in the mouth. He was fre- 
quently concerned to visit meetings, in our own 
and neighboring Yearly Meetings, we believe to 
the satisfaction of his friends, and it is evident 
he realized the truth of his own language, “ that 
the Good Master never sends his servants out in 
their own strength, but amply supplies wisdom 
out of his inexhaustible treasury.” 

He was zealous for the maintenance of good 
order and the right administration of our disci- 
pline, being deeply concerned for the prosperity 
of our Society. 

Earnest and affectionate were his.appeals to 
the rising generation, to come forward in faith- 
fulness to the requisitions of their Heavenly 
Father. 

“On you,” he writes, “ must depend the fu- 
ture prosperity and character of our Society. If 
you are faithful, some of you, ere long, will be 
called to fill prominent stations in the militant 
church. It is therefore peculiarly necessary that 
you should be established in the great principles 
of the Christian religion, in which is involved 
your own welfare, and that of your fellow men, 
who at times may be adopting the language ‘who 
shall show us any good?’ If you examine -his- 
tory, you will find in all ages it has been those 
who have been faithful to the light of Christ 
within, that have been made instruments in the 
hand of God, in gathering to the church. Be 
faithful in the little, and you shall be made ru- 
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avoid those rocks, quicksands, and shoals upon 
which many have been shipwrecked.” 





lers over more, and, under the guidance of the | acknowledgement is, Thou knowest best what to 
good and Heavenly Pilot, you will be enabled to] bestow or what to withhold. Thy will be done.” 
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The tender, affectionate solicitude he felt for 


his children is made manifest by the following, 


He was concerned that the young should be} which was written in the 60th year of his age: 


convinced lhat there was no gloom in religion. 


“Tt is the desire of your father that you at. 


‘“‘T wouid hold it up,” he says, “as that which | tend to the impressions of the Spirit of God, 


is so lovely in itself as to make it attractive and | made upon your minds from time to time. 


Be 


inviting, as something which will enable us to} assured as you attend to these impressions you 
overcome every besetting sin, and elevate our con- | will become more and more acquainted with the 
dition step by step in the scale of improvement, | teachings of the grace of God, that brings sal. 


until we become united with the inhabitants of | 
that city which needs not the light of the sun | 


vation from sin, and the defilements of the hu- 


man heart. I most tenderly solicit you, as a dear 


nor of the moon to shine in it, ‘ for the glory of ; father, to yield to its teachings. Be not ashamed 
God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light | to acknowledge yourselves under its government, 


thereof.’ ” 

He was exercised in regard to a disposition in ' 
some to pervert the scriptures of truth, and con- 
cerned that a right estimate should be sect upon 
them. His testimony left in writing is, “ As we 
attend to the same principle which inspired holy 
men of old, who wrote them, our understanding 
will be opened, and we shall see a beauty and ex- 
cellency in them which we cannot find by per- 
verting them ; we shall not be undervaluing nor 
overrating them ; we shall consider them as tes- 
timonies corroborative of those spiritual truths 
which are sealed on our minds by the impress of 
the Divine Spirit.” 

He was frequently invited to attend funerals 
of those not in membership with us, and being 
concerned to improve every right opening, and 
to fulfil what he believed to be his mission to his 
fellow men, he frequently found it his duty to go, 
often travelling many miles to accomplish it. Al- 
though he often felt the weakness and infirmi- 
ties of the flesh to be many, and the conflicts of 
the spirit to be great, yet, at times, he could feel- 
ingly rejoice that an interest was mercifully 
granted through Him ‘“ who giveth the victory 
over all, and that the Lamb Immaculate is still 
redeeming out of every nation, tongue, and peo- 
ple,’ and adding to his Church Triumphant 
those whose names shall be recorded in the book 
of life, because they submitted to His govern- 
ment. | 

Some time previous to his last illness he wrote 
as follows: ‘‘ There are many sudden removals, | 
and I am often unwell ; if I should be suddenly 
taken away, I have wished that my family might 
know the comfortable feelings my mind partakes | 
of. ‘Oh! bow Iam filled with the gooduess of 
God to overflowing, so as to raise the sensation | 
of Holy] Holy! Holy! Hallelujah to Israel’s | 
Shepherd! Oh! glorious state! Oh! blessed 
abode! When, oh! when shallI be there ?— 


| although it will lead you out of the world’s cus. 


toms, because it stands in opposition to the spirit 
of the world—it is to prepare the immortal soul 
to dwell in the courts of heaven, through an end. 
less eternity ; and not only to prepare for enjoy- 
ment beyond the grave, but to qualify you to 
live as you ought, while here on earth. It will 
enable you to love one another, to do good to all 
men, to be kind to all placed under your care, 
and increase your desire for the relief of the op- 
pressed. It will increase your love for religious 
meetings; you will not be ashamed to weara 
plain dress ; you will be willing to follow the ex- 
ample of the Son of God. 

“Tf you reject the religion which God reveals 
in the heart, by the teachings of His Spirit, you 
never can obtain any but that which is the work 
of the systems of men. These can rise no higher 
than their fountain, but the teachings of the 
grace of God will lead to God. Attend to it, and 
it will leaé you from many sorrows. Be not de- 
ceived. Happiness does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the possessions of the things of this 
world. Therefore, be more concerned to live a 
life of dedication to your Divine Master, than to 
get riches. Oh! attend strictly to the injune 
tion, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these thiugs shall be add- 
ed unto you.’ Confiding in this promise, and 
putting your trust in the Lord, blessings wil! de- 
scend upon your labors. He who blessed Jacob 
and Joseph, will most assuredly bless you.” 

His last illness was lingering, but he manifest- 
ed much patience and resignation throughout, 
being clothed with love and good will to all. 

Under date 4th month 27th, 1856, he ad- 
dressed his family in writing, as follows : 

“ When I was first taken sick, I thought it 
might be my last sickness. I have given the sub- 
ject a very careful investigation, and believe an 
entrance will be mercifully granted me, into that 


These feelings bring with them a complete sur- | City described as ‘ having walls of salvation, and 


render of all selfishness. All centres in the Divine 
Will. Whatever the attachment to the world, 
however strong the family ties, the love of the 
Heavenly Father absorbs them all. His will is 
bowed to in humble submission of soul, and the 





whose gates are praise.’ I discover nothing in 
my way. He who is all wisdom, is also all power. 
If He has a work for me to perform, He will 
raise me up for the performance of it, for He 
knows I am ready and willing. I discover nothing 
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worth living for, but to glorify His blessed name. 
If I am taken away suddenly, do not harbor the 
idea that it was in an unexpected moment, for I 
have been, and am watching the time as if it 
were at hand. You have manifested the greatest 
kindness towards me; you have done all in your 
power to make me comfortable; for which I trust 
you will be rewarded. When the time of sepa- 
ration comes, resign me cheerfully, submit to 
the dispensation as ordered of God, who does all 
things in his inscrutable wisdom for good.” He 
requested that the testimony to plainness and 
simplicity should be carried out in his person, 
even to the grave; that his coffin should be the 
natural color of the wood, and not varnished, and 
that no stone or monument should be placed at 
his grave. 

In a letter to a friend, dated 5th month 7th, 
1856, he says, “If any Friends ask concerning 
me, inform them [I hold the truth as professed by 
Friends as dear as ever; that my desires and 
prayers ascend for its increase, that it may grow 
bright through us, as a professing people, and it 
will shine more and more as we mind the light.” 

On one of his friends taking leave of him, he 
said, ‘ Be faithful to the requirings of thy Hea 
venly Father, for at such a time as this it will 
afford more peace than all else beside.” Being 
visited by his numerous friends, he continued to 
bear similar testimonies, while able to write or 
converse, giving evidence to the last that Divine 
Goodness was his support. 

The last three weeks of his life he was nearly 
deprived of speech by paralysis, yet his last words 
were, “ peace, peace, sweet peace, ready, waiting,” 
evincing the truth of the declaration, “ Blessed 
is that servant whom, when his Lord cometh, is 
found ready and waiting.” 

He died the 28th of 8th month, 1856, in the 
72nd year of his age, and we feel an assurance 
that his immortal spirit is centered in that glo- 
rified state, of which he had a foretaste, when he 
could ascribe hallelujah to Israel’s God. 

His remains were taken to the Meeting House 
at Shappaqua, and interred, after a large and so- 
lemn meeting, in which several testimonies were 
borne to his circumspect life, and dedication to 
his Master’s cause; and the feeling that we had 
lost a beloved friend and father in the church, 
seemed to pervade every mind. 


Signed by direction of Shappaqua Monthly 


—" held in New Castle, 8th of 1st month, 
o7. 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held 
in London, by Adjournments, from the 11th 
of the Sixth Month, 1753, to the 16th of the 
same, tnelusive. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
and Brethren, in Great Britain, Ireland, and else- 
where. 

Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren:— 
Undera renewed senseand comfortable experience 
of the gracious and refreshing influences of that 
divine and heavenly principle of light and life, 
wherein the members of the true Church or body 
of Christ, however dispersed here on earth, stand 
joined and cemented in the unity of the Spirit, 
through faith and obedience unto Him their 
holy Head, guide and leader into all Truth, we 
most tenderly and affectionately salute you. 

It behoveth us, in the depth of humility and 
reverence, to consider and remind one another 
of the merciful dealings of the Lord our God, 
who, in the aboundings of his grace, hath called 
us out of this present evil world, to bear among 
the children of men a public profession of our 
faith in, and subjection to, the light and Spirit 
of His Son, our Saviour, inwardly revealed: an 
holy and honorable calling! Let us, we be- 
seech you, brethren, walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called: as obedient chil- 
dren, not fashioning ourselves according to the 
former lusts in our ignorance, but as He that 
hath called us is holy, so let us be holy in all 
manner of conversation. 


The various attairs and concerns of the 
churches, which have been laid before this our - 
assembly, have been considered, and concluded 
in a spirit of brotherly love and Christian con- 
descension, in the exercise whereof, through the 
prevailing power and efficacy of pure love, every 
thing centers in an agreeable calmness and sereni- 
ty. 

By accounts brought from the several Quarter- 
ly Meetings in England, and by Epistles from 
Wales, North Britain, Ireland, Holland, Rhode 
Island for New England, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, New York, Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Tortola, we understand that there 
is in many places an openness to hear the testi- 
mony of Truth, and that many are convinced of 
our principles, so as to join with us in the public 
profession of the same. Our earnest desire and 
necessary caution is, that we may conduct our- 
selves with the utmost care and circumspection, 
that no offence or occasion of stumbling be given 
to religious enquirers, but that our light may so 
shine before men, that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father which is in 
Heaven. 

The amount of Friends’ sufferings brought 
in this year from England and Wales, being 
principally for tithes and those called church- 
rates, is three thousand and thirty pounds and 


Jos R. CARPENTER, 


Racuet M. Prerce, : Clerks. 


As every degree of hatred, envy or contempt, 
entertained in the mind, must unavoidably cut off 
its communication with Divine good ; surely no 
one in that state can be the instrument or chan- 
nel of conveying it to another. 
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upwards, and of those from Ireland, one thous-. 
and five hundred and ninety one pounds and up- 
wards. The two Friends formerly mentioned, 
who have been long imprisoned on excommunica- 
tions, still remain sufferers under the oppression 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; from the unneces- 
sary severity of which, many faithful subjects of 
this Protestant Government continue to hope for 
deliverance. There are also two other Friends 
in prison, where they have been near four years, 
by Exchequer process for tithes; against which 
Antichristian yoke of bondage, we earnestly ad- 
vise you to stand fast in that liberty wherewith 
Christ bath made you free, and to maintain your 
testimony in this respect with that fortitude and 
meekness, which ever accompany and support 
faithful and conscientious sufferers, in such a 
righteous and Christian cause. 

Dear Friends, it is a matter of exceeding grief 
and concern to many of the faithful ameng us, 
to observe, how far that exemplary plainness of 
habit, speech, and deportment, which distin- 
guished our fore-fathers, and for which they 
patiently underwent the reproach and contradic- 
tion of sinners, are now departed from by too 
many under our name, and who frequent our 
religious assemblies. A declension from the 
simplicity of Truth herein hath been, and we 
fear is, attended with pernicious consequences, 
in opening the way of some, the more easily and 
unobserved to attend the places of public resort 
for the exercise of sports, plays, and other hurt- 
ful and distructive diversions of the age, from 
which Truth taught our faithful Elders, and 
still teaches us, wholly to refrain; and indeed 
the Christian gravity of their lives and actions 
always carried with it a severe reproof and mani- 
fest opposition to the wantonness and levity of 
such dangerous and sinful pastimes. Where- 
fore we beseech you, be not deceived, nor led 
aside by false notions of imaginary pleasures, to 
partake with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but watch and be sober ; and, as becometh chil- 
dren of the light and of the day, abstain from 
all appearance of evil. 

It is with a degree of comfort and satisfaction 
that we observe in divers places a commendable 
zeal and fervency in some, to cleanse the Church 
from pollutions, to restore the discipline thereof 
where decayed or disused, to assist and bring 
back the scattered and dispersed of the flock, 
and to recover those who have gone astray and 
declined from the testimony of Truth, and foot- 
steps of the faithful; of which declension too 
many instances appear among us: we cannot but 
earnestly desire, that the truly concerned in a 

work of so great importance may meet with a 
reception answerable to the charity of their en- 
deavorstherein. Wherefore, weentreat Friends in 
their several and respective Monthly Meetings, 
to assist and encourage such of their members 
as they apprehend to be rightly concerned in, 








and gifted and qualified for, so useful and emi 
nent a service. 

And, dear Friends, although the labors of such 
as are called forth by the Spirit of Christ, and 
instructed thereby rightly to divide the word of 
Truth, are highly serviceable in the Church, and 
the feet of those who publish the glad tidings of 
salvation exceeding beautiful; yet the aim and 
design of every true gospel minister is, to direct 
the minds of all to the divine teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and to wait upon, and have their 
whole trust and expectation upon the Lord alone. 
And as the religious strength and communion of 
both preachers and hearers consisteth in their 
united dependence on the power and spirit of 
Christ, their guide and leader; so where any 
part of that dependence is broken off from him, 
the Holy Head, and placed on any instrument 
or member of the body, it hath been sometimes 
experienced to become a weight or burden on 
such instrument, and a real impediment to its 
present service. Wherefore, brethren,‘ we be- 
seech you, that in all your assemblies for the 
worship of God, youreye be single unto Him, 
your expectation fixed on him alone, and your 
faith standing in His power and spirit, that you 
may grow and be established therein and may 
be made one another’s strength in the Lord. 

We also esteem it our duty to remind Friends 
every where, that they be careful and exact in 
performing their contracts, words and promises ; 
that so the reputation and credit of our Society, 
which our worthy elders obtained amongst men, 
by their great care and circumspection in those 
respects, may be continued. To which end we 
advise you, as we have often done, to avoid an 
inordinate pursuit after riches, and not to launch 
into trade or business above your abilities, so as 
to subject the honor of your religious profession 
to the uncertainty of worldly contingencies. 
But be ye frugal and industrious, ever mindful 
of the observation of the apostle, that godliness 
with contentment is great gain, an] having food 
and raiment let us be therewith content, strictly 
regarding the advice of the beloved disciple, 
“ Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world ;” which he inforces by this remark, 
“Tf any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” 

And as it behoveth us, as obedient subjects, 
religiously to observe the close connexion of 
those excellent precepts, “ Fear God ; honor the 
King ;” so let us be mindful not to defraud the 
King of any of his customs, duties, or excise, 
nor to deal in goods suspected to be run ; nor in 
any wise to be concerned for private gain in any 
manner of trade prohibited by law. 

And let us in an especial manner beware, lest 
any of us, under the present blessings of outward 
ease and liberty in religion, be found using that 
liberty for a cloak of licentiousness, and instead 
of serving God, serve ourselves and our own 
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vicious inclinations. It were certainly a most 
lamentable abuse of the goodness of God thus to 
pervert His mercies to the corruption of our man- 
ners: let us therefore earnestly watch and pray 
that we may be always preserved from such in- 
gratitude. 

And, dear brethren, as many of you as are 
parents of children, and have experienced the 
work of Truth in yourselves, cannot but have 
strong and ardent desires for the welfare of your 
offspring, not only that they may inherit your 
temporal estates and outward enjoyments, but 
above all that they may come, with you, to be 
made partakers of the word of life, and the glori- 
ous hope of a blessed immortality. In order 
whereunto our advice is, that you be careful to 
bring them up, in the practice of a diligent and 
constant attendance of religious meetings, in- 
structing them to wait upon God when there, 
for the guidance and influence of his holy Spirit, 
the only unerring teacher and leader into all 
Truth. We also recommend unto you the 
practice of retiring to wait upon the Lord in and 
with your own families ; wherein, as your minds 
are rightly exercised, you may find yourselves 
qualified to administer such advice and counsel 
to them, as may conduce to the building up and 
establishing them in the most holy faith, which, 
working by love, purifieth the heart, and clean- 
seth from all unrighteousness. We also tender- 
ly advise you to bring up your children and 
families in the frequent reading of the holy 
Scriptures ; and to use your utmost endeavors to 
prevent their having and reading such books as 
tend to profaneness and irreligion, and alienate 
their minds from the love of God, and obedience 
to His requirings. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. “Walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh.” Dwell in love, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you. To whom, for the 
multitude of His mercies vouchsafed to His 
church and people through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, be all glory, honor, praise and thawksgiv- 
ing rendered and ascribed now, henceforth, and 
for ever. Amen. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, by WittAM DILLwortu, 

Clerk: to the Meeting this year. 


That which constitutes guilt and incurs con- 
demnation, isa man’s persisting in ‘nown error, 
in contradiction to the degree of truth, of which 
he is clearly convinced ; this troubles his spirit, 
darkens his understanding, and at last may totally 
incapacitate him for a right perception of those 
things which belong to his peace. 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 

Who move our envy now! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HUMILITY. 


Of all the virtues that adorn character, and 
ennoble life, none deserve a higher place than 
humility. Its beauty is only equalled by its 
usefulness; aud to possess it should be the con- 
stant study, as it is the undoubted duty of man. 

It is an ob-ervation that has no claim to nov- 
elty, that religion is the child of meekness. That 
it is as true as it is trite, would be as needless 
for us to formerly demonstrate, as it is impossi- 
ble for any one to successfully controvert. 

The realization of the incomparable power and 
majesty of the great Creator, necessarily awakens 
the created to a full sense of his littleness and 
frailty. And to do that which should be our 
greatest pleasure, as it is our highest privilege, 
—to pay God the devotion due him, great lowli- 
ness of mind and submissiveness of spirit, are 
indispensable. We must prostrate ourselves to 
the very earth, before we can know of that sub- 
lime faith which is alone able to exalt us to 
heaven. 

But it is not in relation to things spiritual, but 
to matters secular, that we mainly desire to treat 
our subject. The influence of the quality we 
are discussing, upon man’s temporal interest and 
happiness, if not so apparent, is scarcely less 
great than on his eternal welfare. 

Pride breeds folly and prevents the dispersion 
of the elouds of ignorance. It inflates the mind 
with self-conceit, instead of expanding it with 
useful information. It blunts its perceptions and 
enfeebles its energies by disuse that self-suffi- 
ciency gives rise to, in place of allowing its 
powers to be quickened and strengthened by 
vigorous and wholesome employment. 

Moreover, it causes the attention to be direct- 
ed astray from matters of primary importance, 
or real value, to those of secondary interest, or of 
an impracticable nature. 

Elevated in his own estimation, the prond man 
refuses to look down from his imaginary heighth, 
and despises all that he will not see. Overesti- 
mating his powers, he underrates his necessities, 
and fancies that he is able to do more than his 
fellow men, without having to acquire the experi- 
ence and perform the labor that they find neces- 
sary. Hence he disregards common meaus and 
instrumeatalities in his undertakings, and relies 
upon those that are not reliable, save so far as 
they depend upon things that he effects to con- 
temn. 

Humility, on the other hand, is the best guide 
that the mind can have. It exposes its weak- 
nesses, makes known its true powers, points out 
its dangers, and leads to its securities. It guards 
it alike from the sin of arrogance, and the folly 
of self-contempt. In short, it is the source of 
wisdom, and the avenue to all useful knowledge. 
This is perceivable in every department of labor, 
and every relation of life that we may contemplate. 
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The nature of theoretic inquiry, is such as to} 
peculiarly suggest reasons for humbleness in con- | 
ducting it. When pursued independently of, 
practical application, it, to some extent, involves 
conjectures and principles not conclusively de-| 
monstrated, and there is therefore great danger 
that the student will wander from legitimate to-| 
pics, to subjects that mock the strained efforts of 
human thought. And even when it is followed 
with reference to results undoubtedly useful, 
man’s labors are but standing mementoes of his 
ignorance; he is feebly searching for the secrets 
of that order and harmony which he knows to 
exist, though he-knows not what it is. 

Hence it is, that they who have made valuable 
discoveries, or accomplished important results in 
the world of speculation, have been mostly dis- 
tinguished for a spirit of modest self-estimation. 
They pursued truth as childhood pursues its stu- 
dies—with docility and submissiveness ; and they 
were only wise teachers and great leaders, as they 
were attentive pupils and obedient disciples. The 
greatest of philosophers—Socrates and Bacon— 
were scarcely more remarkable for penetration, 
power and sagacity of mind, than for freedom 
from vanity, moderateness of ambition, and dis- 
trustfulness of their own powers. The former, 
notwithstanding his vast stores of wisdom, was 
so iwpressed with the meagerness of what he bad 
attained, compared with the immensity of what 
lay unacquired before him, as to frequently pro- 
fess, “‘ that he knew nothing except this, that he 
did know nothing.” The latter has recorded his 
opinion, “ that if a man begin with certainties, 
he shall end in doubts; but if he will be content 
to begin in doubts, he shall end in certainties.” 

Indeed, nearly all the delusions that mark the 
history of philosophic investigation, are readily 
traceable to a too exalted idea of, and an over- 
weening confidence in the power of the human 
mind. 

This it was that induced Achilles to exclaim, 
that laws were not made for him, and caused 
- most of the other learned men of the heathen 
world to fancy that they could explore the mys- 
teries and unfold the secrets of the spiritual uni- 
verse, thus disposing them to “rush in where 
angelic steps would fear to tread.” 

{no modern times a host of errors have sprung 
from this source. Habitual and deeply-seated 
skepticism, an excessive and ruinous activity of 
the intellect, without any definite purposes in 
view, a disposition to embrace all the novel doc- 
trines and strange conceits that the thoughts or 
fancies of men may devise, and a wild thirst for 
reform, which can be satisfied only by overriding 
the natural law, making evil inseparable from the 
condition of man, and establishing the chimera 
of a perfect human system ; these comprise a few 
of them. 

In the arts and sciences, there is likewise a 
great and palpable necessity for urvaffected hu- 





mility. The natural curiosity that mostly leads 
men to study them, is soon lost in wonder that 
the immensity of the spectacle presented to view 
excites ; and the mind is fur more awed by the 
consciousness of what it is unable to grasp, than 
it is excited by the conviction of what it is capa- 
ble of possessing. 

Besides, the manner in which they are devel- 
oped, is such as to discourage presumption and 
self-conceit. The student finds that, however 
peculiar his character may be, he is obliged to 
tread a path that is common to all; and that if 
nature is liberal in her gifts, she is also exacting 
in her requirements. 

He must always submit to the discipline and 
drudgery of menial labors, before he can know 
of the successes that crown great endeavors. 

Genius no more renders such submission un- 
necessary, than does mediocrity render it unavail- 
ing. 

“<The ministers and interpreters of nature” 
did not shun the most lowly paths, nor neglect 
the most insignificant opportunities. They were 
mindful of things known to hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, as well as attentive to matters 
that require the penetration of powerful and 
practical intellects. And this was not the resuit 
of accident, but a necessity of the case. Had 
Galileo deemed it derogatory to his dignity, and 
unworthy of his talents, to patiently experiment 
on seeming trifles, he would probably have died 
unconscious of the true relation existing between 
the earth and the solar system, and the civilized 
world would not have cause to regard him as a 
great sage and a brave martyr. 

Or had Newton been regardless of such com- 
mon phenomena as the falling of apples from 
trees in which they were suspended, he would 
pot have been led to discover important natural 
laws, the harmony and beauty of which are cal- 
culated to inspire the Christian with renewed 
faith, and to furnish the man of science with ad- 
ditional incentives to laborious investigation. 

Nor can the evnobling pursuits of literature 
be successfully followed, save as the mind is 
somewhat distrustful of its own powers and open 
to receive impressions from outside sources. 

Not to insist upon the topic that we are trac- 
ing paths in which some master spirits have al- 
ready far outstripped our slow attempts, it is 
sufficient to remember that but a little of the 
knowledge necessary to accomplish any valuable 
literary enterprise, can be justly claimed by any 
man as his own, much the most of it being deri- 
ved from the teachings either of other men or of 
things. And that ¢itle is not self-existent, but 
is acquired by the employment of the simple 
agents of labor, patience and care, which are 
under the control of all. 

Moreover, in the whole intercourse of society, 
the value of the quality is generally recognized, 

instinctively at least, if not consciously. 
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Ifa man is self-satisfied and exalted in his own 
estimation, he renders himself liable to severe 
criticism and general censure. 

If he becomes so from the possession of wealth, 
he is justly accused of contractedness of mind, 
or if it is owing to dignity of place or power of 
station, men naturally doubt his capacity to 
rightly estimate weighty responsibilities, or his 
desire to conscientiously discharge important 
trusts. Asa happy English writer has observed, 
«The moment anybody is satisfied with himself, 
everybody else is dissatisfied with him; whenever 
a person thinks much of himself, all other people 
give over thinking about him.” 

J. E. Newrorr. 

March, 1859. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 


1859. 


Married, On the 13th inst., at the residence of 
Henry Griffin, with the approbation of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, Jesse H. son of Daniel H. Griffin, 
to Euiza H. daughter of Joseph Miller, all of York- 
town Westchester, Co. New York. 


Diep, 6th me. 5th, 1859, after a protracted illness 
of six months, at the residence of her brother Jeuu 
Brown, near Zanesfield, Logan Co., Ohio, in the 71st 


year of her age, Epa Brown, daughter of Francis | 


and Mary Dause, formerly members of Baltimore 
honthly Meeting, Maryland. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
By S. M. Janney. 

No. 7. 


Through the guidance of divine Providence, 
Abraham was brought into contact with three of 
the most civilized nations of antiquity ; the As- 
syrians, Phoenicians and Egyptians. In every 
country where he sojourned, idolatry prevailed. 
In Egypt and Canaan the minds of the people 
were darkened by the grossest superstition. There 
can be no doubt that the enlightened patriarch 
bore testimony against the prevailing idolatry ; 
teaching the simple and sublime doctrine of one 
eternal and omnipresent Being, the Creator and 
upholder of the universe. His various migra- 
tions may have been ordered by Infinite Wisdom, 
to convey to sincere and seeking minds, in all 
those countries, the knowledge that had been 
revealed to him; and to teach them how they 
might find access to the only Fountain of light 
and life. 

Abraham was the head or chief of a nomadic 
tribe, composed of herdmen and shepherds, 
many of whom were born in his encampment. 
It has been maintained by some modern writers, 
that the three hundred and eighteen servants 
“born in his own house” were slaves ; but there 
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is no reason to suppose that chattel slavery, as 
known in this country, was ever practised by the 
Hebrew patriarchs. It appears that while 
Abraham was childless, one of his servants, 
Eleazer of Damascus, was regarded as _ his pre- 
sumptive heir, which does not accord with the 
usages of modern slavery; and moreover, it 
would have been impossible for a nomadie chief- 
tain to retain his servants in bondage, unless they 
were bound to him by the ties of interest and 
affections It is probable that in the times of the 
patriarchs many of those called servants had 
been redeemed from captivity among heathen 
nations, and after being instructed in the true 
faith, they remained from choice, sharing the 
privileges and protection of the tribe. 
| The birth of Isaac, the heir of the promises, 
was to his parents the crowning joy of their lives ; 
and when we consider how long the promise had 
been deferred, and how amiable was the character 
of this beloved son, we may safely infer that they 
would be strongly tempted to place their affee- 
tions upon him with an absorbing interest, cal- 
| culated to withdraw their thoughts from their 
| Creator and Benefactor. Abraham, being made 
| sensible of this, conceived himself called upon to 
| give up the child of his old age, to offer him as 
ja sacrifice to God, from whom he received him. 

As under the law, subsequently given to the 
Hebrews, there was annually one offering, the 
subject of which was not slain,—the oblation of 
the scape goat,—so in the offering of Isaac there 
was to command given to slay him; and when 
the patriarch in the integrity of his heart put 
forth his hand to take the life of his son, the 
angel of the Lord called unto him, saying, “ Lay 
not thy hand upon the lad, neither do thou any- 
thing to him, for now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me. And Abraham lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold ! behind him 
a ram caught in a thicket by his horns; and 
Abraham went and took the ram and offered 
him up in the stead of his son.” 

This remarkable transaction is twice mention- 
ed in the New Testament, and was undoubtedly 
regarded by the apostles as an historical fact. In 
the epistle to the Hebrews it is said: “ By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; 
and he that had received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son.” = * * * . 
‘“‘ Accounting that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead; from whence also he 
received him in a figure.” This passage throws 
some light upon the expression ia Genesis, that 
“God did tempt Abraham.” 

The meaning undoubtedly is that he was ¢ried, 
for says the Apostle, “the trying of your faith 
worketh patience.”” Moses in relating this trans- 
action has, in some of his expressions, adapted 
himself to the ideas of the age in which he lived ; 
but I suppose that few persons in this age will 
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object to the observation of Cruden, in relation | ciples not far removed from those which pre- 
to the text above quoted: He says, ‘‘ God does | vailed in the days of the patriarchs. 

not tempt or try men in order to know their At eventide, when Isaac went out to meditate 
tempers and dispositions ; as if he were ignorant | in the field, he lifted up his eyes, and behold the 
of them; but to exercise their graces, to prove | camels were coming. The fair Rebecca, being 
their faith, love and obedience ; to confirm and | informed by the servant that his master was ap. 
strengthen them by such trials, and to give suc- proaching, alighted and covered her face with a 
ceeding ages patterns of obedience, to show them | veil. ‘ Isaac brought her uuto the tent that had 
his satisfaction with such as obey, and his dis-} been his mother’s, and he took Rebecca to be 
pleasure at such as do not.” his wife, and he loved her.” 

Abraham was only a sojourner in Palestine; he| After the death of Abraham there was again a 
had no landed possession there, and when his | famine in the land, and Isaac, having removed to. 
wife Sarah died in a good old age, he stood up, wards the Mediterranean coast, pitched his tents 
before the sons of Heth, saying “ [ am a stran- | at Gerar, in the country of the Philistines. Here 
ger and a sojourner with you; give me a posses- | he was favored with a revelation from the Lord, 
sion of a burying place with you, that [ may | confirming to him the promise made to Abr. 
bury my dead out of my sight.” They answer- | ham, saying, “I will make thy seed to multiply 
ed him courteously, saying ‘‘ Hear us my lord ; | as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy 
thou art a mighty prince among us; in the choice | seed all these countries, and in thy seed shall all 
of our sepulchres bury thy dead.” But the patri- | the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
arch declined their offer with equal courtesy; | While sojourning at Gerar, Isaac gave way to 
expressing his desire to purchase for its worth in | the same weakness as his father did in Egypt, 
silver, the cave of Machpelah in the end of a! and adopted the same culpable policy, calling his 
field belonging to Ephron the Hittite. | wife his sister in order to save himself from ap- 

Ephron, in the audience of the children of | prehended danger. Abimelech, the king of the 
Heth, offered to give him the field and the cave | Philistines,reproved him forthe unworthy artifice, 
therein, but the generous offer was declined. It | and said to his own people, “ He that toucheth 
was finally agreed that Abraham should purchase | this man or his wife shall surely be put to 
the field for four hundred shekels of silver, being death.”” This, however, is the only blemish re- 
equal in weight to nearly two hundred dollars of | corded in the conduct of Isaac, who appears to 
our money. have lived in peace with his neighbors and in 

The narrative of the transaction in the book | favor with God. 
of Genesis, affords a striking picture of orien- | Like his father, he led a pastoral life, depend. 
tal manners, described with graphic power and 
beautiful simplicity. 

The same may be said of the chapter which 
immediately succeeds it, relating to the instruc- 
tions of Abraham to his eldest servant, respect- | dred fold. 
ing the choice of a wife for Isaac, and the jour-} Although the lives of the patriarchs were not 
ney of the servant to the city of Nahor, in Meso- | immaculate, they were remarkable examples of 
potamia. steadfast faith in God, and fidelity to his com- 


ing for subsistence chiefly on his fivcks and 
herds; but not entirely neglecting the pursuit of 
agriculture. While dwelling at Gerar, he sowed, 
and received in the same year a return of a hun- 








son and heir should take a wife from among the 
idolatrous people of Canaan, seeing that on this 
connection depended the religious welfare of his 
posterity, and perhaps the preservation of the 


Their simple lives, hospitable manners, and 
strict integrity, give them an interest in our af- 
fections, while their noble testimony to the uni- 
ty and spirituality of the Supreme Being claims 


true faith among mankind. He therefore di- 
rected that from his own native country and from 
among his kindred, a wife for his son should be 
chosen, and he expressed his confidence that the | 
Lord whom he served would send his angel be- | 
fore them. 

Isaac was then forty years old, and the fact 
that he did not go himself on so important a mis- 
sion, shows how widely different were the man- 
ners and customs of the East at that day, from 
those which now prevail among Europeans and 
their descendants. The readiness of Rebecca to go 
with the stranger who sought her as a wife for 
his master, is another remarkable feature of the 
transaction ; but even in modern times matrimo- 
nial engagements are contracted in Asia on prin- 


our admiration. In after times, their example 
was often cited by the Hebrew prophets. 

Isaiah thus calls upon the Israelites to place 
their trust in God: 


) 
The aged patriarch was not willing that his | mands, 


“ Hearken to me ye that follow after righteousness, 
Ye that continue faithful to Jehovah, 
Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
Look to the pit whence ye are digged, 
Look unto Abrabam, your father, 

And unto Sarah that bare you, 

For I called him, the one alone, 

And blessed him and increased him, 

So now will Jehovah comfort Zion, 

Will comfort all her waste places, 

Will make her wilderness like Eden, 

Her desert like the garden of Jehovah, 
Joy and gladness shall dwell in them, 
Taanksgiving and the voice of melody.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
(Continued from page 219.) 

The red-headed woodpecker is quite common 
with us, though, perhaps, not so numerous as they 
have been. They make their nests by pecking 
holes in dead trees, and as these are fewer thau 
formerly, these birds have fewer places to build 
in. When they find a suitable place, they labor 
at it very industriously, and, from its situation, 
itis secure from pluaoderers. They lay five or 
six eggs. The head of the young bird is not 
red until it is about a year old. Its red head, 
with the upper part of the body black, and a 
broad white stripe across the wings and back, 
gives this bird quite a conspicuous appearance. 
By a rapid motion of the wings, and their alter- 
nately closing them, it rises and falls in its flight, 
pursuing a wavy line. It alights oftener on the 
side of an upright tree than on a level branch, 
and then supports itself by bracing the strong 
feathers of its short tail against the tree, similar 
to the chimney swallow. 

They are great lovers of ripe cherries, and get 
their full share of that fruit, carrying it off to 
feed their young. In the absence of fruit, they 
feed on insects and beetles, often taking them on 
the wing; they sometimes carry the latter to a 
fence stake, or other place, where, putting it ina 
crevice, they pick it to pieces. They sometimes 
attack the points of the young ears of corn when 
it is in milk and injure them, but the account cur- 
rent of benefit and injury done, if correctly stated, 
would be in their favor. They peck holes in trees 
to procure the worms that infest timber, and it 
is said they never do this unless a worm be there. 
Some years ago a disease destroyed many of the 
pine trees of Carolina, and as the decayed wood 
was in a favorable situation for the increase of 
the variety of insects that breed in such places, 
the woodpeckers resorted there in large numbers 
to feed upon them. The ignorance of the inha- 
bitants induced them to suppose this bird was an 
injury to their timber, when, in fact, the insect 
was the real enemy, and they were living upon 
them. This shows the value of a knowledge of 
natural history, so far, at least, as to make our- 
selves acquainted with the habits of birds and 
insects. 

Qur woodpecker is not a musical bird, though 
they have a loud note of call to each other, and 
they seem to be fond of rapping very quickly 
with their bills on a shingle, or board of a build- 
ing, or a dry sonorous branch of a tree, thus 
making quite aloud noise. They do this, and 
then appear to listen, as if wishing to hear a like 
report from another bird, and, after a few min- 
utes, repeat it again. Some writers appear to 
consider this bird as leading a laborious life, from 
its habit of pecking holes in trees to make its 
hest in, which necessarily requires considerable 


labor; but such an idea implies that the writers 
are not aware of the fact, that labor itself is a 
source of real pleasure, and that the performance 
of our duty, even when it involves much bodily 
exertion, is attended with a satisfaction and a 
pleasure that the unemployed can never realize. 

We have another large variety of woodpecker 
commonly called woodcock. Its head is red, 
with a rather long neck, and a top-knot on the 
back of its head, making it quite a showy bird. 
Its habits are very similar to the other. They 
all have very strong bills, suitable for the life 
they lead. 

Another bird, of a size between the two last, 
is here quite common. They are usually called 
high-holder. Their motions in flight, and other 
habits, place them in the woodpecker class ; their 
plumage, however, is less gaudy, being brown 
above, with a darker spot on the breast, and, in 
flying, they show a good deal of white above the 
tail and between the wings. 

The crow is a large black bird with not a very 
creditable character ; he is charged with rapaci- 
ty, and there is too much truth in the charge. He 
will destroy the eggs of other birds, and even 
the young, when he can get them; he eats in- 
sects, fruits, grain, and flesh ; even carrion does 
not go amiss with him, and he is said to be very 
fond of fish. In Virginia, we are not much an- 
noyed with them. The large flocks of them that 
are seen in some sections of our country, do not 
come here until winter, and then if our farmers 
have not their corn crops gathered, they will get 
their share, but seldom pull up our planted corn 
inthe spring. They d» more good, no doubt, 
than mischief, by living a good deal on insects. 
They are noisy birds, but have no music, their 
ery is onlya loud haw. If one is crippled, or in 
danger, and makes a note of distress, its com- 
rades will come from a considewable distance and 
join their cries for its assistance. They will fly 
after and chase larger birds, such as hawks, owls, 
and eagles, and have been known to be caught 
by the latter, while on the wing. They build in 
high bushy trees, and make their nests entirely 
of small sticks, with very little hollow in the top ; 
they lay four or five blue eggs. 

Another large bird, near the size of the crow, 
but different in form, is occasionally found here. 
It is called the bittern, and is of the heron fami- 
ly. Its legs and neck are long, suitable for 
wading and fishing in shallow waters. It is nearly 
the color of the crow, and builds its nest very si- 
wilarly, but does not use so much material, and 
builds on lower trees and in orchards. It feeds 
on small fish and tadpoles, and may often be seen 
wading in the water after its prey. 

The cardinal grosbeak is a beautiful red bird, 
of handsome form, rather less in size than the 
robin. The male, only, is of that color, the fe- 
male being rather smaller and of a much more 
subdued and plain color. They are rather scarce, 
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and have no practices that we have reason to find 
fault with. 

The wren is a small, but very interesting little 
bird. He is very sociable, and likes to build in or 
near a dwelling, wherever he can find a cavity or 
hole suitable to his wishes. We put up earthen- 
ware houses for them, and they seem well pleased 
with such fixtures. They build with small sticks 
and line with softer material. They lay often 6 or 
8 eggs, and the young leave the nest soon after 
being able to fly a short distance. They are in- 
dustrious little creatures, and may be seen, when 
building their nests, tugging at a stick ; when it 
is too long to get it into the hole crosswise, they 
will put one end in firstand thus sueceed. When 
their young are hatched, they may be seen busi- 
ly at work, bringing food for their large family. 

The wren destroys vast quantities of small 
worms for food, and may be seen hopping from 
branch to branch, among the leaves of trees and 
bushes, searching for them ; then for a livtle re- 
creation, he will mount a pailing, or other small 
elevation, and with his head up and tail down, 
will twitter away with his sprightly song for 
some time. 

But the most beautiful and smallest of the 
feathered race with us, is the humming bird. 
The glassy smoothness of the feathers on the 
neck and breast, when seen in certain shades of 
light, reflect changeable hues as completely as the 
finest silk, or the hues of the rainbow. The ra- 
pid motion of their wings produce a humming 
sound, whence their name, and they can suspend 
themselves before a flower with their bodies still 
and their wings in motion. They are generally 
supposed to live on the honey of flowers, but some 
naturalists assert that the small insects often 
found near the nectaries of flowers, is their food. 
They are among the last birds that arrive in the 
spring, not coming until flowers make their ap- 
pearance in considerable numbers. Their nests 
are quite a curiosity, and are rarely seen. They 
are made of small bits of moss taken from 
the bark of trees, cemented together and lined 
with the finest dowo. They are found on the 
top of a horizontal branch of about an inch in 
diameter, sometimes where a small limb comes 
out at right angles; and, being of the color of 
the bark, are hard to find. It is rather larger 
than the largest sized thimble, and of about the 
same height. Atthe decline of flowers, they 
leave us for a milder climate. 

The bob-o-link is a very pretty bird that passes 
here in the spring, and breeds further north; 
we do not see them in the summer. In the south, 
they are called the rice bird, from the habit of 
feeding on that grain; and in the north, the 
reed-bird, from the habit of frequenting marshes 
covered with reeds. The name of bob-o link is 
taken from the resemblance of a part of its song 
to the sound of those syllables. In the fall of 
the year they get very fat, and in their passage 
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south, they are much sought after by sportsmen, 
being considered a delicious morsel for epicures, 

The killdeer is rather an odd looking bird, 
with larger legs than land birds generally have, 
When standing, the body of the bird is more 
nearly in a horizontal line, than that of most 
birds; the tail and wings are moderately long 
and slender, and with its long legs and light 
body, give it quite a slender appearance. It 
uses its legs briskly, and can run quite fast on 
the ground, and from some of its notes its 
name has been taken This bird lays two eggs 
on the ground, without any further preparation 
of a nest, than merely gathering a few small 
stones or gravel around, as if to keep the eggs 
from rolling away, and often not even that much. 
They leave us in the winter. 

The snipe is rather a rare bird with us; it is 
larger than the partridge and of much the same 
color, but of different habits. It has a slender 
bill, two or three inches long. They frequent 
wet and marshy grounds, and with their long 
bills probe the soil after the worms and insects 
that frequent such places. They are considered 
good eating. 

There are several varieties of birds occasion- 
ally seen here, for which we have no particular 
names. One of them is a bird rather less in size 
than the dove, lighter in color and of handsome 
form. It usually frequents shady ae and 
has a note somewhat resembling the @@@ing of 
the dove, which weather-wise prognosticators say 
is more frequently heard before a rain than du- 
ring dry weather. Hence they call it rain crow. 
A small bird is occasionally seen, about the size of 
the sparrow, with the feathers on the upper part 
of its body of a bluish-green color. But little is 
known of its habits; probably they are similar 
to that of the sparrow. Another small bird, in 
shape like the killdeer, but smaller, is often seen 
in our small shallow streams and along sandy 
places near them, and appears to be somewhat 
an aquatic bird, though not in the habit of swim- 
ming. 


PILGRIM’S WAY SONG. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


I’m bound to the house of my Father; 
Oh, draw not my feet from the way, 

Nor stop me these wild flowers to gather ; 
They droop at my touch, and decay ! 

I think of the flowers that are blooming 
In beauty unfading above, 

The wings of kind angels perfuming, 
Who fly down on errands of love. 


Of earth’s shallow waters the drinking 
Is powerless my thirst to allay ; 
Their taste is of tears, while we’re sinking 
Beside them where quicksands betray. 
I long trom the fount ever-living 
Taat flows by my Father’s own door, 
With waters so sweet and life-giving, 
To drink and to thirst never more. 
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The gold of this bright happy dwelling 
Makes all lower gold to look dim ; 

Its treasures all treasures excelling, 
Shine forth and allure me to Him. 

The gems of this world I am treading 
Ia dust, where as pebbles they lie; 

To win the rich pearl that is shedding 
Its lustre so pure from on high. 


For pains a torn spirit is feeling, 
No balsam from earth it receives, 
I go to the tree that is healing, 
To drop in my wounds from its leaves. 
A child that is weary with roaning, 
Returning in gladness to see 
Its home and its parent, I’m coming,— 
My Fatber, I hasten, to thee! 





THE CROOKED FOOTPATH. 


Ah, here it is! the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot,— 
That gap that struck our schoolboy trail,— 
The crooked path across the lot. . 


It left the road by school and church, 
A pencilled shadow, nothing more, 

That parted from the silver birch 
And ended at the farmhouse door. 


No line or compass traced its plan ; 
With frequent bends to left or right, 

Io aimless, wayward curves it ran, 
But always kept the door in sight. 


The gabled porch, with woodbine green,— 
Tbe broken millstone at the sill,— 
Th@tigh many a rood might stretch between, 
truant child could see them still. 


No rocks across the pathway lie,— 
No fallen trunk is o’er it thrown,— 

And yet it winds, we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone. 


Perhaps some lover trod the way 
With shaking knees and leaping heart,— 
And so it often runs astray 
With sinuous sweep or sudden start. 


Or one, perchance, with clouded braii 
From some unholy banquet reelea,— 

And since, our devious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 


Nay, deem not thus,—no earth-born will 
Could ever trace a faultless line ; 

Our truest steps are humarstill,— 
To walk unswerving were divine ! 


Truants from love, we dream of wrath ;— 
Oh, rather let us trust the more! 

Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father’s door! 





Correspondence of the Evening Post. 


THE CASE OF MANUEL MASON. 


Washington, May 24, 1859. 
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saying that the facts can be proven in any decent 
court. 

Said Manuel Mason and his wife were slaves 
of a white woman, living a few miles out of the 
city. A few years ago Manuel was taken sick 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and was given 
up by the doctors as incurable. Under these 
circumstances his mistress offered to sell him for 
$300. Nobody would touch him at the price. 
Finally she offered to give the cripple his free- 
dom for $300, he to pay her in instalments. He 
accepted the offer, and paid off the entire sum 
in due course of time. He partially recovered 
his health, and hired the time of his wife for so 
much a year, that she might keep house for him 
in Washington. They raised a large number of 
children at their own expense, but invariably at 
about the age of ten years the mistress took away 
each child and sold it off or appropriated it to 
her own use. 

At last only one child was left—“little Ben.” 
He was, like all youngest children, a favorite— 
the baby—the comfort of the old man and 
woman. 

In September last, one of our new police ap- 
proached the small dwelling of Manuel Mason, 
in search of “little Ben,” for the last child must 
be taken to minister to the voracious appetite of 
the monster, slavery. Benjamin was missing, how- 
ever. The father never had him in his power or 
possession for one moment, yet he was suddenly 
arrested for “ harboring a slave.” The law dates 
1707, under which he was taken, and the literal 
penalty is “one hundred pounds of tobacco 
per hour” for each hour of harboring a slave. 
You will perceive that the father was simply 
guilty of not finding his runaway boy. The 
officer told Mason to hunt up his boy, and upon 
his neglecting to do this, he was thrown into 
jail. Although no evidence was offered against 

him, yet the Justice would not let Mason out on 

any less bail than $1500, which was furnished 
by a kind-hearted citizen of the district. A jury 
very quickly brought in a verdict of guilty, 
though with no more evidence of guilt than is 
to be found in this letter. Mason was remanded 
to jail, where for days he lay without a bed, and 
all the time with scant clothing. He lay in jail 
forty-nine days before Judge Crawford would 
deign to sentence him. The sentence was to 
pay a fine of $166 66; being $1 66 “for 
every hour the slave was harbored—one-half of 
said amount to go to the use of the owner of the 
slave, and the other half to the United States.” 
I quote from the Judge’s sentence as reported 


I have alluded once or twice to the hard case|in the National Intelligencer. Mason was also 


of Manuel Mason, a colored man, in Washing- 
ton. The case has just been opened afresh to 
me by responsible parties, and [ have gathered 
the following facts, which are so startling that I 
venture to send them to you at the risk of tiring 
your readers with the case. Let me premise by 








sentenced to pay all costs, and to remain in jail 
till the entire sum was paid! The District 
Attorney was at last prevailed upon to consent, 
upon ample security that the money will be paid 
at the end of three months, to let the poor negro 
go, and he is at liberty once more. 
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WOMEN AND WORK. 
BY BARBARA LEIGH SMITH BODICHON. 
(Continued from page 222. 


Professions want Women. 


Ask the thousands of soldiers who passed un- 
der the consoling hands of Florence Nightingale 
and her noble band, what profession wants wo- 
men? ‘The profession of nursing wants women, 
and will have them. I think those same 
soldiers, if they could vote, would elect women 
to fill the whole commissariat department. 


Ask the emigrants who went out to Australia 
year after year under the careful and wise sys- 
tem of Caroline Chisholm’s colonization, how 
women can organize and what professions they 
should fill? 1 think they would answer, “‘As 
organizers of colonization, emigration, secretaries 
to colonies,” Xc., &e. 

Ask tiose interested in the reform of juvenile 
criminals. ‘They will say, “ Mary Carpenter is 
appointed by nature to be establisher and inspec- 
tor of such schools. Women are wanted in the 
vast vocation of reformation.’’ 

Miss Dix is another appointment by Divine 
command. She has established lunatic asylums 
in every part of the Union, and caused between 
thirty and forty Acts to be passed by Legisla- 
tures for the better care of the iusane, writing 
the clauses herself, never trusting a word to 
elerks and officials. 

She has visited asylums in every country in 
Europe, except Spain aud Portugal, aud has been 
also in the Kast, always alone, studying prisons 
and charitable institutions, and never met with 
any difficulties any brave woman might not con- 
quer. 

Miss Dix believes educated women would be 
of the greatest use in the care of the insane. 
She herself has remarkable power, and has fre- 
quently calmed raving madmen whom no one 
else dared approach. 

There is a luuvatic asylum at Ghent, in Bel- 
gium, containing 269 patients, entirely under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity. Karely is 
restraint, or even seclusion, employed, and al- 
though 201 of the patients are considered incur- 
able, the Sisters are perfectly competent to their 
task. 

The heroic conduct of Mrs. Patton proves that 
a woman can learn to take observations, and to 
keep the reckoning of a ship to some purpuse; 
the story of her noble courage is fresh iu the 
minds of all. 

We might give many more instances. 

The work which women do for the press is 
considerable. It is difficult to know how much. 
I know of six journals edited by women in 
America; two-thirds of the wrters in Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal are women ; Mrs. Johnson, 
of Edinburgh, was for years the real editor of the 


Inverness Courier, the principal paper in the 
North of Scotland. 

Perhaps there is no profession which so calls 
for woman as that of medicine. In New York 
there are three very eminent female physicians, 
and a hospital established through the exertions 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, into which women 
are received as students. 

In Boston, Dr. Harriet K. Hunt has practised 
for twenty years. In Philadelphia, Dr. Ann 
Preston is professor of physiology to the Female 
Medical College. But in England, Jessie Meri. 
ton White attempted in vain to obtain a medical 
education. She applied to fourteen London 
hospitals, and was refused by all. The London 
University, the most liberal community in Eng. 
land, refused to admit her as a candidate to the 
matriculation examination. In fact there is no 
way of obtaining a diploma in England. 

In prisons and workhouses women are much 
needed. An earnest quiet woman in such places 
has more power than a strong man. The pri- 
soner, the ruffian, the lunatic, feel, what Shake. 
speare has said—‘‘Your gentleness shall force 
sooner than your force move me to gentleness.” 

Wowen can be designers for art, manufacture, 
and, with proper training, show themselves re- 
markably apt at ornamentation. All that apper- 
tains to interior architecture is especially woman’s 
province, though there is no reason at all why a 
woman should not build a cathedral if she has 
the instruction and the genius. 

There is no reason why women in England and 
America should not make as good watches as the 
women of Switzerland. The watch-making men 
of course, are against it, and persecute all who 
begin; this is natural, but let some thousands of 
the 50,000 women of London, who are working 
for under six pence a day, enter this new pro- 
fession, and the persecution will cease. 

Of the profession of teacher, we can say what 
Webster said of the law—“ There is always room 
above.” For well trained teachers there is a 
great demand—below them is no roon—nothing 
but starvation. 

Of the remarkable woman teachers, Mrs. Luce 
is an instance. Mrs. Luce, twenty-eight years 
ago, came to see the necessity of giving some 
education to the female children of the Moors, 
Turks, and other Mchammedans of Algeria. 
The attempt was considered utterly impractica- 
ble, as the men of those races keep their women 
entirely immured and entirely ignorant, and all 
their prejudices as husbands and Mohammedans 
are strongly against even allowing them to leave 
their houses. 

In spite of all difficulties—want of money, 
want of help, want of government countenance 
aguinst the furious prejudices of the people them- 
selves, Mrs. Luce succeeded; and I have scen 
above a hundred Moorish girls, from 4 to 18, 
assembled together in a beautiful Moorish house, 
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sy over their slates and books as any little |and good nature, fading at thirty or thirty-five. 
uropeans or Americans. No one who does not | Becoming old too soon, getting meagre, dried up, 
now what difficulties Mrs. Luce has had to | sallow, pettish, peevish, the one possible chance 
ruggle against, can at all appreciate the mag-|of life getting very uncertain, and the mind so 
itude of the work she has accomplished. continually fixed on that one hope that it becomes 
Never since the world began have women | gradually a monomania. 
tood face to face with God. Individual women! It is difficult for fathers and mothers when 
ave done so, but not women in general. They |they look at their daughters, young, charming, 
re beginning to do it now; the principle that | full of cheerfulness and life, to think that they 
esus Christ laid down is beginning to be admit-|can change; but, alas! probably they will in 
ed. Young women begin to ask at the age of | ten years change sadly. No cheerfulness that does 
isteen or seventeen, ‘‘ What am I created for? | not spring from duty and work can be lasting. 
Nf what use am [I to be in the world?” Ac-| I believe more than one half the women who 
ording to the answer is often the destiny of the | go into the Catholic Church join her because she 
reature. gives work to her children. Happier far is a 
Mothers! the responsibility lies with you: | Sister of Charity or Mercy than a young lady at 
hat do you say in answer? I fear it is almost | home without a work or a lover. We do not 
lways something to this purport: ‘You must /mean to say work will take the place of love in 
marry some day. Women were made for men. | life; that is impossible; does it with men? But 
Your use is to bear children; to keep your home | we ardently desire that woman should not make 
omfortable for your husband. In marriage is | love their profession. 
he only respectable life fur woman.” Love is not the end of life. It is nothing to 
If a girl has a religious or an inquiring mind, |be sought for; it should come. If we work, 
she will be much dissatisfied with this answer, 'love may meet us in life; if not, we have some- 
and say, “ But if no one ask me to marry whom | thing still, beyond all price. 
can I love? or suppose I do not want tomarry?| To many of you the question comes direct, 
Suppose my husband dies? or, what am I to do| whether you will accept a dependent, ornamen- 
all the years I have to wait fora husband? Is| tal and useléss position, or an independent and 
there nothing I can do for anybody ?” | hard working one. Never hesitate for one mo- 
The newness of the world and the vigor of; ment; grasp the hand that points to work and 
young life will prevent some years from being/ freedom. Shake the hand with thanks of refu- 
absolutely miserable. Among the rich, music, |sal, which offers you a home and “all the ad- 
languages, drawing —‘‘ accomplishments,” in vantages of city society until you are married.” 
fact, fill up much of life, and stop the question- | Say that you prefer to pay your own way in the 
ings and discontent of heart. In so far as they | world, that you love an honorable independence 
do this they are pernicious. In so far as'they | better than to live on charity, though gilded with 
are amusements only, they are killing to the | all the graces of hospitality and affection. Plan 
soul. It is better far to hear the voice of the | for yourselves a life of active ingle blessedness 
hungry soul loud and crying. It is better to|and usefulness. Be sure this is nobler and hap- 
have the bare fact of idleness than to be busy | pier than many married lives, and not a hell at 
always doing nothing. Accomplishments which ‘all, as some tell you; and is the way, too, to se- 
are amusements only, do more harm than good. | cure a happy warriage, if that is your destiny. 
Do not misunderstand: all ‘‘accomplishments’’} Wise young men, exposed to all the uncer- 
may be works, serious studies; and may, by | tainties of fortune in this age of excessive hazard 
helping others to bear life better, and giving | and frequent revulsion, ought to be very cautious 
pleasure to those who have none, be made worthy | about assuming the support of a human@®eing 
work for woman; but for this end they must be ‘unaccustomed to be anybody’s helpmeet. 
studied faithfully and with self-devotion. If women were in active life, mixing much 
Women in modern life, even in the humblest, | with men, the common attraction of sex merely 
are no longer spinsters. Their spinning is all| would not be so much felt, but rather the at- 
done by the steam engine; their sewing will traction of natures especially adapted to each 
be soon all done by that same mighty worker. | other. 
The work of our ancestresses is taken away from | 
us; we must find fresh work. Idleness, or worse | oun ann Geto cameree. Pan aioe 
than idleness, is the state of tone of thousands of | taleg goed themselves, = ad for her, the best 
young women: in consequence, disease is rife) She was born for. Women of a softer mood, 
amongst them; that one terrible disease, hyste-; Surprised by men when scarce awake to life, 
ria, in its multiform aspects, incapacitates thou-, Will sometimes only hear the first word, Love, 
sands. . And catch up with it any kind of work, 


° hs sys Indifferent, so that dear Love go with it. 
There is nothing in the world — a f oul I do not blame such women, though for love 
ful to see, as a young woman, who has been ‘They pick much oakum.”” 


handsome, full of youthful joy, animal spirits (To be,continued.) 








‘* Whoever says 
To a loyal woman, ‘ Love and work with me,’ 
































































































It would be some check to self-confidence, if 


every one who differs in Opinion with another, 
would calmly consider, that as two contraries 
cannot be true, possibly he may be wrong and his 
opponent right. 


The following remedy for a burn or scald has 
been sent us by a subscriber, who attests its effi- 
cacy after an experience of 30 years. 

Burgundy Pitch 1 oz. ; Bees wax 3 02. ; a tea- 
cupful of lard; simmer these together, and strain 
from the dregs into earthen or glass jars to pre- 
vent rust. ‘The first dressing not to be removed 
until the third day ; after this, change the dress- 
ing every day. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Descent OF AN IMMENSE MerTeEoric Bopy In Oswego 
County.—On Wednesday morning, the inhabitants of 
the towns of Boyleston and Redfield, in this county, 
were startled by the occurrence of a most remarkable 
phenomenon—the descent from the heavens of an im- 
menze meteoric mass, The body struck the earth be- 
tween the hours of three and four o’clock, P. M., with 
a crash that was truly terrific, and the shock was 
sensibly felt and people aroused from their sleep 
at a distance of five miles from the scene. The 
body fellupon the farm of Horace Sanger, situated on 
the line of Boyleston and Redfield, striking in a mea- 
dow and partially on the bighway. It is estimated by 
our informant to cover about half an acre of land. The 
earth was torn upsn a terrible manner, and large 
fragments were thrown a distance of two thrds of a 
mile. The mass is very irregular in shape, and rises 
at some points to sixty and eighty feet in height, and 
is supposed to be imbedded in the earth as many feet. 
The surface has generally the appearance of iron ore. 
The excitement occasioned by the event among the 
inhabitants was intese, and the crash is said to have 
been terrific beyond description. Many supposed that 
the final winding up of terrestrial affairs had truly ar- 
rived.— Oswego L’alladium. 


If the Lunarians throw such stones as these at their 
neighbors on this globe, some Yankee will have to 
invent a crown piece, to prevent skulls from being 
cracked, A stone which “ covers a balf acre of land” 
is a considerable sized pebble, and Barnum should not 
Jet so interesting a celestial visitor remain an object 
for tbe limited population. It is large enough to 
ca ties she curiosity of a “ metropolis.” 


ProGress OF THE ITatiaN War.—Great Battie 
BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS AT MaGENTA.— 
The news by the Anglo-Ssxon is that a general action 
had taken place at Magenta, between the Austrians 
and the French, and that the Austrians have been 
defeated, with a loss of 25,000 in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, 7,000 of the latter falling into the French 
hands. The French loss is variously given at from 
3,000 to 12,000. The latter number is probably more 
near the truth, as the battle evidently was a hotly 
contested affair. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur axp MeaL.—Market quiet. Receipts of Flour 
continue light, but prices are barely supported. There 
is no inquiry for export or speculation. Sales of good 
superfine are reported at $7 25, common extra at 
$7 00, and good Western extra at $7 50. The gales 
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i the home trade are limited between $7 (9 
$8 50 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye Fioy 

Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 50, and the 
ter at $4 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull and without demand. g, 
of Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 70 a 1%, 
and white at $1 80a1 85. Rye isselling at 95 ¢, Ci 
is dull, and prices drooping. Sales of yellow y 
cts., afloat. Oats are dnil aud lower. Sales of pri 
Delaware at 47 cents, and Pennsylvania at 50 cey 
Sales of Buckwheat at $1 75 and $1 80, which jg 
still further advance. 


















CLovERsEED comes forward slowly, and prime} —_ “ 
are in demand at $5 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy is mg : 
abundant and prices drooping. EDI 
A well qualified teacher is wanted to take chs 

of Darby Montbly Meeting School. Applicati 
can be made for further information to 
Racuen T, Jackson or Every 
M. Fisher Lonastrerg ble in | 
6th mo. Ist, 1859. Darby P. OU. Penn, Vive | 
UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE <Avcapy enn 
MY .—Boarvers taken by the year at reduc The 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences, office 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, ont cents 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and Engi the U 
brancbes, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $f — 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are abser 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bil — 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction fg 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day scho 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents pe 
week. 

Exira charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Gree 
French, Pencilling. and- Pellis work, each $2.00 ti 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori | 
ental, and Grecian Painting; each $2.50; Readin of t 
Books ouly, furnished free of charge. Oiber book of tk 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according tot seri! 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. der 

Principal. fror 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m, 








ee ee ae sa -vibiath assis eciiceneace De cee cena en 
‘UMMER BOARDING in a healthy location, amon ae 
mountain scenery, can te obtained in Unionville tea 
Centre Co., Pa. Objectfons on account of the distane hi 
and attendant expense in travel will be obviated by - 
reduction in usual rates of board. For particul sut 
address WM. HICKLEN, of k 
Fleming P. O., Centre Co., Pa. in | 
ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully intorms bi the 
I] fricnds that be has removed to 1336 Chestnut stg the 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep alwaygy the 
on hand a large collection of Friends’ Books, togethem ec 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. tis 
He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whatever “ 
books may be wanted at very low prices. tif 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, cal 
Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st. su 
( mersarinen BUARDING SCHOOL FoR & 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, tr 
Terms, $70 per session, one balt payable in advance, th 
the other in the middle ofthe cession. No extra 
charges. = 
For further particulars, address di 
H wry W. Ripeway, tk 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. tl 
Ath mo. 9—3m, re 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 


